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NOTES AND COMMENT 

A NEW FORM OF PAN-AMERICANISM: THE EXCHANGE 

OF STUDENTS 

A great deal has been said within the last few years about a so-called 
exchange of students between the universities of the United States and 
Hispanic America. So far as I have been able to observe, these plans 
have been concerned only with the bringing of students from Hispanic 
America to the United States. They have not contemplated reci- 
procity: they have not included the sending of American students to 
the universities of Hispanic America. A reciprocal arrangement has 
recently been made by a few schools and the results of this experiment 
will be watched with great interest. 

I am informed by Dr. Lord, Dean of the Boston University School of 
Business Administration, that the school he represents has opened a 
branch in Havana which will give an opportunity to Americans to 
study in Cuba. It is stated that this same institution will open other 
foreign branches. Georgetown University has. recently announced a 
group of affiliated colleges in all parts of the world at which credit 
towards graduation will be given by the Georgetown Foreign Service 
School. Both of these plans contemplate undergraduate work along 
lines running parallel with the work done in the home institution. 

The University of Notre Dame has recently inaugurated a system of 
exchange that contemplates the sending of graduates of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Commerce to do advanced work in the Universities 
of Hispanic America, and the bringing of students from Hispanic 
America for either graduate or undergraduate work at Notre Dame. 
The first students to go to South America under this plan are Mr. 
John T. Balfe of Beacon, New York, who graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame in June, 1920, and entered the University 
of Buenos Aires in September, and Mr. John C. Powers of Urbana, 
Ohio, who will enter the Catholic University of Santiago, Chile, in 
March, 1921, in time for the opening of the fall term. Four students 
have come to Notre Dame under the plan: Mr. Manuel Vial, of the 
Catholic University of Santiago, who is working for the Doctorate in 
Civil Law; Mr. Ivan Pra Balmaceda of the same university, who is a 
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sophomore in Agriculture; Mr. Juan Pedro Scaron Pallares of the 
University of Montevideo, who is a sophomore in the Department of 
Electrical Engineering; and Mr. Edward W. Sullivan, from an English 
high school in Buenos Aires, who is a freshman in Foreign Commerce. 
Applications for further exchange next year are now receiving con- 
sideration. 

While opinion as to the ultimate success of this plan is divided, it 
seems to be the belief of the majority of persons consulted that this 
exchange will have a very decided influence in the development of a 
new Pan Americanism. The objections to the plan fall under two main 
heads: First, it is feared by some that the young Americans who go to 
study in Hispanic America will fail on moral grounds; second, it is 
stated by others that it is impossible to superimpose the culture of one 
race upon the basic elements of another race. 

The first objection might seem at first sight to have a sound basis. 
There is not a single commercial center of any importance in Hispanic 
America that has not traditions and often actual examples of young 
Americans who have gone into moral and intellectual decay, but I 
think that the causes for these shipwrecks can be found very readily 
and can be absolutely eliminated in the case of graduate students. 
These causes and their remedies may be summarized as follows: 

1. Lonesomeness. The young American away from home for the 
first time finds himself in what he feels to be a hostile social atmos- 
phere, and he finds consolation in drink and its attendant vices. An 
American college man with a knowledge of Spanish and armed with 
good letters of introduction, will be admitted quite freely into the 
best native society, and will be just as safe, if not safer, from a danger- 
ous moral environment than he would be in a metropolitan center at 
home. 

2. Idleness. Idle hours are most dangerous, and are often a pitfall 
for the young American business man in South America. The stu- 
dent can have his full time occupied whether through business employ- 
ment during the hours he is free from class or through research work in 
history or some other line for which there are excellent facilities avail- 
able. Perhaps a combination of business employment and research 
work is the ideal one. 

3. Bad example and bad counsel. Certainly the American college 
man should be able to use sound judgment in picking his friends among 
the English-speaking colony and avoid those whose failure seeks 
companionship among new arrivals. The student will be especially 
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independent of this sort of influence if he concentrates his attention 
upon good native society, and he will be a much more successful busi- 
ness man later for having cultivated this social contact. 

The college that pays no attention to character training is certainly 
false to its trust and is receiving tuition under false pretenses. I like 
to feel that most American educators have a keen sense of their respon- 
sibility in this matter, have a realization of the fact that the discipline 
of the will is a more important function of education than the discipline 
of the intellect. And any college that fulfills its duty towards its stu- 
dents in the matter of character training will send out men who are 
above the temptations that have wrecked the career of other Americans 
abroad. 

The college also has a special duty, I believe, to select for study such 
subjects as will best prepare the student for an appreciation of the 
culture of the country in which he expects to reside. In South America 
especially one finds a tendency to a broad cultural education more 
common among the better class of business men than is the case in the 
United States. The merchant there wants to be able to think of some- 
thing besides business outside of business hours. Literature, music, 
art, historical study, economics, and world politics, claim their devotees 
among the business men of South America, who feel that their business 
minds lose nothing of their clearness through these elevating distrac- 
tions. The same sort of appreciation, and some sort of international 
viewpoint majr be instilled into the American student while he is still 
in college, and if he is wise he will be very glad to have two or three 
points of contact with his future customer instead of one, and that the 
very material one of business. 

The second objection has practically been answered in considering 
the remedies for the first, but it deserves a word of special comment. 
It may be a difficult and tedious process to superimpose the culture 
of one race upon the basic stock of another, but we know from history 
that it has been accomplished time and again. However, the plan of 
the University of Notre Dame does not contemplate any such a radical 
change. It proposes to give to the college graduate an enthusiastic 
appreciation of Hispanic American culture and thus form a nucleus of 
enlightened Americans who will counteract decisively the influence of 
thoughtless persons who have done so much harm to our interests in 
South America by inflicting unkind, unjust, and very often malignant, 
criticism. It is hoped that the formation of a group of this sort will 
have a strong influence towards overcoming the provincialism which 
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has been so much of an obstacle to our development of friendly rela- 
tions abroad. 

On the positive side, I believe that many advantages will result from 
the exchange of students. The American boys who go to South Amer- 
ica will perfect themselves in Spanish, will gain more thorough knowl- 
edge of South American industrial and commercial opportunities than 
they could gain by a hundred years of study at home, will learn the 
point of view and the business psychology of the South American mer- 
chant, will be better Americans for their broader knowledge of Amer- 
icans foreign relations, and will be towers of strength for American 
business. If such an exchange of American students had been made a 
working corollary of the beginning of diplomatic relations with Hispanic 
America a hundred years ago, the Monroe Doctrine and Pan Amer- 
icanism would now be so solidly established that no non-American 
power could hope for any advantages on American soil without the 
consent of the United States of America. 

The presence of these young men in South America will have a 
wonderful effect upon the regard of the South Americans for us. Speak- 
ing frankly, the South Americans regard us as barbarians so far as 
culture and the finer things of life are concerned. They know us only 
as wonderful inventors, geniuses for manufacturing and industrial 
organization, and colossi of business. It is our fault that they have 
this unfavorable impression of us. We have shown them only the 
more material and less favorable side of our character. The only 
news from the United States that we used to receive in South Amer- 
ican countries referred to such items as powder explosions, murders, 
divorce statistics, tall buildings, attempts to ride Niagara Falls, lynch- 
ings, anti-trust activities of the Supreme Court, and speeches on the 
Monroe Doctrine. They knew that we paid large sums of money to 
Caruso and other operatic stars, but they felt that this was shallow 
mimicry of the nouveau riche and they laughed at what they considered 
our clumsy essays in culture. 

The South American social fabric is more closely woven than our 
own, and the presence of a cultured group of college men from the 
United States in university centers will have a profoundly pleasing 
effect. The students will be gossiped about at every tea and reception 
of the university set, and since the professors of the universities are 
generally men holding high positions in law or politics, the university 
set has a more influential position in high society than is usually the 
case in our large cities. The people will be prepared for favorable 
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impressions because the idea of sending young men to learn from them 
is a gracious compliment. The students will have it in their power to 
correct many, if not all, the misunderstandings into which our rela- 
tions have blundered during the past hundred years. 

Students who come to the United States from South America will 
always absorb a satisfactory amount of Americanism and will confirm 
the good work done by our own students. A high official of the Argen- 
tine Government told me recently that the average Argentine who 
spends some time in the United States becomes a most enthusiastic 
lover of our institutions and admirer of our culture, even when his 
previous training has been antagonistic to such impressions. He said 
that in the case of the United States and Germany, a residence of con- 
siderable time was necessary to gain this effect. He himself was edu- 
cated in Germany and is now an enthusiastic admirer of most things 
German. He said further that the opposite holds true in the case of 
France, where the first pleasant impression is more superficial, and is 
likely to be spoiled by too prolonged a residence. 

Four years spent in an American college should be sufficient to fix an 
appreciation of American ideals in the mind of the South American, 
and it might not be wise to prolong the residence of the student more 
than this time, because to prolong an absence from home gives rise to 
another objection which has been formulated by several members of 
the governments of Peru, Chile and Argentine. Their fear is that the 
student will lose contact with his friends if he remains too long away 
from home, and will find himself isolated when he begins his business 
or political career at home. 

All in all, I believe that the plan inaugurated this summer has every- 
thing to commend it and will result in the formation of a generation of 
Americanists who will assure the future of Pan Americanism. 

John F. O'Hara, C.S.C. 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN ARGENTINA 

It has been stated so many times of late that the interest and welfare 
of one country is the concern of all that one hesitates in making so 
prosaic a statement. However, it is so clearly shown in some specific 
cases today, that it well merits a rating as a classical expression. Argen- 
tina is an example of a country that has recorded world-trade condi- 
tions almost as sensitively as a barometer records pressure. In fact 
that country has almost at times seemed a barometer of world-trade 
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conditions. This is true for two reasons. First, Argentina depends 
upon foreign capital for the production of raw materials within its 
boundaries, and also to move these commodities from its farms and 
industrial centers to foreign markets. Second, Argentina's prosperity 
depends upon the sale of its products abroad and any dull periods in 
the foreign demand is certain to record a depression in home industries. 
During the war the increased demands made upon Argentina for 
such products as wool, wheat, hides and skins, and foodstuffs, created 
an enlarged export balance and prosperity was the natural result. 
This continued after the war, but as is usually true with all postwar 
prosperity its strength was certain to be spent within a short time. 
The latter part of May, 1919, a world trade depression began and 
almost simultaneously a depression in the trade of Argentina was 
recorded. Gold deposits abroad were drawn down, exports decreased, 
and exchange which had previously been favorable began to decline 
rapidly. In the short space of five months Argentina's exchange on 
the American market dropped from a two per cent premium to a 
twenty-five per cent discount. The stringency in the money markets 
of foreign countries curtailed the flow of capital to Buenos Aires and 
the result was shown both by a decrease in production and a sluggish 
flow of commodities. Argentina's recovery depends upon improved 
money conditions abroad and increased demands for its products. 

Edwin Bates. 

South America is overstocked with goods it cannot pay for but not 
with goods it does not need, according to my view of the matter. Ex- 
change started going against South America just as soon as we rectified 
our unfavorable trade balance by shipping gold. The bottom fell out 
of their market for raw materials in this country and they were forced 
to pay a premium of from thirty to fifty per cent on the dollar. It 
seems to me that there are two ways of rectifying this. The first is to 
wait for the natural laws of economics to work out and settle the trade 
balance, and the second is to make permanent investments in South 
America that will absorb the surplus of the trade balance. — John F. 
O'Haea, C. S. C. 

At the annual meeting of the American Historical Association, held 
at Washington, December 27-30, 1920, the afternoon session of the last 
day was devoted to "Pan American Political and Diplomatic Rela- 
tions". This was a joint session of the above mentioned association 
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and the American Political Science Association, and was held at the 
Pan American building. Under the chairmanship of Dr. Leo S. Rowe, 
director of the Pan American Union, papers were read as follows: 

"Recent Constitutional Changes in Latin America", Herman G. 
James, University of Texas. 

"The Monroe Doctrine as a Regional Understanding", Julius Klein, 
Harvard University. 

"Pan-Americanism and the League of Nations", Manoel de Oliveira 
Lima, Catholic University of America. 

The last two papers will appear in a future issue of this Review. 
The papers were discussed by a number of those present. 

During the meeting one of the group luncheons was for those inter- 
ested in Hispanic American history. This was presided over by Dr. 
William R. Shepherd, of Columbia University, who spoke eloquently 
on Hispanic America and the League of Nations, and there was an 
attendance of over 60. Among speakers were Dr. Victor Andres 
Belaiinde, of Peru, Dr. Manoel de Oliveira Lima, formerly of Brazil, 
now of Washington, Dr. Bolton, Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, Dr. Chap- 
man, Dr. Mary W. Williams, and others. 

A Congress of Geography and Histoiy will meet at Seville in the 
spring. It is understood that various of the Hispanic American coun- 
tries will be represented, especially Argentina and Colombia. It is 
hoped that the United States will send many delegates. This is an 
important occasion and should be taken advantage of by all American 
nations. It would have been very fitting had the opening date been 
set for La Fiesta de la Raza. It is suggested that institutions of the 
United States which wish to be represented, but can not send a delegate, 
consider the appointment of Miss I. A. Wright to act as such. She 
has the advantage of being on the field. 

Peru has issued a call for the third Pan American Scientific Congress 
to be held at Lima, during the month of July, 1921. 

A group of Stanford Alumni who have had business experience in 
Mexico, have, in cooperation with Stanford University and the National 
University of Mexico, established an annual inter-collegiate debate in 
Mexico for the "Medal of Stanford University". The debate, which 
is open to students of the schools of Jurisprudence of the Mexican 
Republic, will be held each year in the City of Mexico during the 
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month of July. It is to be an extempore discussion modeled on the 
annual Joffre debate between Stanford and the University of California. 
The subject debated each year must relate to Hispanic American coun- 
tries and to the relation between these countries and the United States, 
the purpose of the debates being "to encourage the study of problems 
of Hispanic American countries and of the relation of those countries 
to each other and to the United States, and to bring about a better 
understanding between them". The leader in the enterprise is V. R. 
Garfias, who graduated from Stanford in 1907, and who was afterward 
a professor in the Geology and Mining Department. He has also 
been actively connected with mining engineering projects in Mexico. 
A group of other Stanford men, geologists, and mining engineers, who 
have also carried on engineering enterprises in Mexico, have established 
a fund, the interest of which will furnish the annual gold "Medal of 
Stanford University", and provide for printing and distributing the 
speech of the winner of the debate. The design for this medal is now 
being completed. The specific topic for discussion each year will 
be announced only two hours before the debate and the contestants 
will be assigned their side of the debate at the same time. These con- 
testants will be selected through a series of preliminary debates to be 
held three days before the final contest. The speech of the winner 
each year, and of such others as may be considered worthy of it, will 
be published in English and in Spanish by Stanford University and 
distributed to the Universities and centers of culture of Mexico, North 
America, and other countries. — Percy Alvin Martin. 

Six scholarships, each for $600, have been founded by the regents of 
the University of Texas for Mexicans students who will study in the 
above named University. Five students have already been appointed, 
namely: Ruperto de Le6n of Piedras Negras; Ram6n Beteta, Roberto 
Cordova, and Elan Escobar, of Mexico City; and Sabas Ricardez, of 
Tabasco. All these young men have entered the freshman class. 
Ruperto de Le6n is a graduate of San Antonio High School. The 
second and third above named have studied in the College of Laws 
which forms part of the University of Mexico. The other two have 
been students at the Normal School at Coyoacan. It is thought that 
scholarships will also be established by the Mexican government so 
that students from the United States may have the same advantage. 
This exchange of students between the two countries should be devel- 
oped in other institutions. 
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A recent number of Hispania contains an interesting article by Dr. 
Guillermo A. Sherwell, describing the trip of a party of students of 
Georgetown University under his direction to the West Indies and 
Venezuela. It seems to the present writer that the plan conceived and 
executed by Georgetown University might well be extended by coop- 
eration of the universities of this country in the organization of yearly 
excursion trips for such students of Spanish as could afford the expense 
or whose expense might be borne by special funds, scholarships, etc. 
The development of such a yearly pilgrimage — a sort of peregrinatio ad 
loca sancta — could become a most valuable factor, not only in prac- 
tical instruction, linguistic and commercial, but also in promoting by 
actual contact a real acquaintance with our southern neighbors that 
should produce positive results in. improving and establishing Amer- 
ican relations. The development of the plan initiated by the Foreign 
Service School of Georgetown University and successfully directed by 
Dr. Sherwell seems thoroughly worthy of consideration by the Associa- 
tion of University Presidents, the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish, and all other organizations and agencies interested in this 
field. — C. K. Jones. 

Don Antonio G6mez Izquierdo, representative of the Centro Mer- 
cantil of Buenos Aires, has published a patriotic article setting forth 
the fact that during the war, Spanish commerce was a very important 
source of supply for South America along certain lines and that in 
spite of the short time which has elapsed since the war, Spain has 
already lost a great many of those markets, especially the Argentine 
markets, because Spanish commerce has not known how to conserve the 
advantages thrown in its way. It is the opinion of Sr. G6mez Izquierdo 
that now is the opportune time for Spain to regain those markets and 
that in any effort made, it will be able to count upon the sincere 
cooperation of the Hispanic-American countries. He points out that 
the first step necessary for this economic reconquest should be the 
inauguration of fairs and expositions of Spanish products. These 
should be coincident in time with the projected visit of His Majesty 
Alfonso XIII to South America, and would thereby contribute to the 
regeneration of Spain's commercial, as well as political and social, 
influence in Hispanic America, which is indispensable for the aggrandize- 
ment of those countries and of Spain. — Charles H. Cunningham. 
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The press of Spain is enthusiastic over the news that five Spanish 
speaking Republics of Central America have formed a single State which 
is to be known internationally as the United States of Central America. 
The A. B. C. states that Spain had often feared for the independence 
and liberty of these small republics on account of their dangerous 
proximity to the United States. After the triumph of Mr. Harding, 
who, this paper states, is an advocate of the Monroe Doctrine in its 
most egoistic interpretation, the fears of Spain for these republics had 
more foundation than ever. These five Republics, conscious of this 
danger, form a blockade to stop the encroachment of the new con- 
quering nation. The United States of Central America form a solid 
opposition to the economic, diplomatic, or territorial annexation pro- 
jected by the' Anglo-Saxons. "These Republics will be the guardians 
of the heritage given by Spain to the peoples of the New Continent, to 
whom she gave life and civilization. The language, traditions, and the 
moral virtues of Spanish America which have resisted all the influences 
of migration of these centuries, are made more than ever secure by the 
barrier formed by Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica against the invasion from the North. This Confeder- 
ation safeguards each of these Republics and guarantees its future. 
United, they will be strong enough to defend themselves and in inter- 
national relations where nothing counts but numbers, they will acquire 
a personality which they did not have in their isolation." The enthu- 
siasm is somewhat dampened, says this paper, by the fact that all of 
the Central American republics have not joined this Confederation, for 
instance Venezuela, Colombia, and Panama. However, the confedera- 
tion of these five republics proves to skeptics that the dream of a united 
Spanish America is not entirely a Utopian dream, for this is only the 
beginning. The rest may soon come into the Confederation, which 
shall extend from the Mexican Frontier to Tierra de Fuego, in which 
each Republic shall preserve its autonomy and yet be united to the 
others by common origin, language, and by the necessity of defending 
themselves against Anglo-Saxon imperialism, now more formidable 
than ever since the European War has left the nations of Europe too 
weak to oppose Monroism. 

Dr. Herbert E, Bolton, of the University of California, gave a series 
of lectures in the Lowell Institute, Boston, during the last of last year 
and the first part of the present year. Dr. Bolton's subject was con- 
cerned with the Spanish colonization in America. 
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A new college of commerce and business training has been authorized 
by the Peruvian government in accordance with a recent law for com- 
plete reorganization of Peru's educational system. It will be located 
in Lima and is expected to begin work during the coming year. This 
new college will be organized along typically American lines, and will 
be affiliated with some of the leading institutions of higher business 
education in the United States. The aim of the Peruvian Ministry of 
Public Instruction is to have the work developed along practical lines 
which will aid in the growth of Peru's business and industries. Dr. 
W. E. Dunn, recently manager of the New York export office of Sim- 
mons Hardware Company will be director of the new school. He has 
had excellent training for the post, combining academic scholarship 
with practical business. After six years of university teaching expe- 
rience he became assistant chief of the Latin American Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in Washington, and was 
later in charge of the Latin American Section of the New York Sun and 
Herald. During the last Pan American Commercial and Financial 
Congress he acted as secretary of the Colombian group committee. 
Dr. Dunn has written several books and monographs on Hispanic 
American subjects as well as a number of articles on foreign-trade 
topics. 

Dr. Charles W. Hackett, of the University of Texas, accompanied 
Governor Hobby's party, as the delegate of the University, to the 
inauguration of President Obreg6n. The expenses of the whole party 
from San Antonio to Mexico City and return were borne by the Mex- 
ican Government, and the delegates were treated sumptuously during 
the entire time. Opportunity was given the party to see something of 
the economic conditions of Mexico. The Galveston Daily News of 
December 18 states that the only outside invitation accepted by Presi- 
dent Obreg6n during the inauguration period was that to the luncheon 
given by the Texans at Chapultepec Cafe\ President Obreg6n sent a 
delegation under General Trevifio to attend the inauguration cere- 
monies of Governor Neff, the Governor of Texas, which were held in 
January of this year. General Trevifio made a brief address upon the 
occasion of the inauguration, which was reproduced in full in the 
Austin American of January 19. 

One of the two essays to gain honorable mention from the Military 
History Prize Commission was that by Professor W. P. Webb, of the 
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University of Texas, entitled "The Texas Rangers in the Mexican 
War". The prize was awarded to Mr. Thomas Robson Hay, of Pitts- 
burgh for his essay, entitled " Hood's Tennessee campaign". The other 
essay to gain honorable mention was "What happens in battle", 
by. Captain J. N. Greeley, General Staff, U. S. A. — Milledge L. 
Bonham, Jr. 

Mr. Henry P. Dart, of the New Orleans law firm of Dart, Kernan 
and Dart, who is interested in the preservation of the old Louisiana 
French and Spanish documents, notes in a recent letter that the work 
of sorting out the material which has lain unmolested in boxes for 
some fifty or sixty years has been begun with the aid of two assistants. 
These documents consist almost entirely of the records of litigation 
during the French and Spanish r6gimes, being practically all law 
documents. They are very valuable from the legal, as well as from 
the historical, standpoint. Mr. Dart published a number of these docu- 
ments, both in the original language and in English translation, together 
with some comment by himself in a recent number of the Louisiana 
Historical Journal. 

Professor Percy Alvin Martin,^ of Leland Stanford Jr. University, will 
give the Albert Shaw lectures on Diplomacy at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity during the first two weeks in May, 1921. The lectures will deal 
with the general topic of Hispanic America and the war. 

Mr. Philip Ainsworth Means was installed as the Director del Museo 
Nacional de Arqueologia of Peru on November 22, 1920. In his new 
office, Mr. Means contemplates plenty of work. Among the many 
tasks which he is finding to do, are the rearrangement of the valuable 
collection in such a manner that it will clearly show the chronological 
development of the ancient Peruvian cultures; the making of a good 
technical catalogue of the collection; and the publication of a number 
of monographs by competent Peruvian investigators and others on the 
various aspects of Peruvian archaeology. The Museum has the appa- 
ratus for printing its own publications. 

Arthur S. Aiton and J. Lloyd Mecham, who have been doing research 
work in the Archivo de Indias at Seville, as holders of the fellowships 
founded by the Native Sons of the Golden West, are finishing their work 
and are making preparations to leave Seville. The first has been work- 
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ing on "New Spain, 1535-1550", and the second on "The Northern 
Frontier of New Spain in the later Sixteenth Century". — I. A. Wright. 

Dr. Romulo S. Na6n, former ambassador for Argentina to the United 
States, is now a member of the law firm of Na6n, Iriondo & Beccar 
Varela. This firm and the firm of Curtis, Mallet-Prevost & Colt have 
lately become consolidated for the practice of law in Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Paraguay. Dr. Manuel M. de Iriondo was former Minister of 
Finance of Argentina, and Dr. Horacio Beccar Varela was former 
Director General of Justice in Argentina. The office of this unique 
law firm will be located in Buenos Aires. The firm will still maintain 
a New York office and a Brazilian office. The latter office will be in 
charge of Frederick A. Whitney, Dr. J. M. Macdowell da Costa, Dr. 
Paulino J. Scares de Souza Neto, and Dr. Cumplido de Sant'Anna. 

Professor Henry Pittier, formerly with the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the United States, has been for the last three years in Venezuela, 
where he has made an ecological map of great value. Accompanying 
the map is an excellent pamphlet descriptive of various economic fac- 
tors of Venezuela. Both map and pamphlet are in Spanish, and are 
published by the Venezuelan government. 

James A. Robertson will conduct a seminar on the history of the 
Philippine Islands at the University of North Carolina,- during the 
week of March 6-12. He will also give several public addresess and talks. 

It may not be amiss to mention that Miss Irene A. Wright, well 
known for her writings on Cuban history, is in Seville making investi- 
gations in the Archivo General de Indias. Scholars who require 
research and copying in Spanish archives, but who can not do the actual 
work themselves because of other more pressing duties, will probably 
be able to make arrangements with Miss Wright to lend her good 
offices to them. Miss Wright has recently been engaged by the Nether- 
lands government to make researches among the documents in Seville 
relative to Dutch activity in Hispanic America beginning with the late 
sixteenth century. 

Dr. Estanislao S. Zeballos, former Argentine minister to the United 
States, three times minister of foreign affairs in Argentina, professor of 
private international law at the University of Buenos Aires, and editor 
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of the greatest South American paper, La Prensa, has recently pub- 
lished the third and fourth volumes of his important work, La Natio- 
nalite, the publication of which had been interrupted by the war. With 
these two. volumes this excellent work is brought to a close. In this 
work, originally written in French, Dr. Zeballos, who is not only one 
of the most remarkable statesmen but also one of the most successful 
lawyers of South America, deals exhaustively with the problems of 
nationality in the New World. Besides this he is the author of over 
one hundred volumes and pamphlets, which treat especially of law, 
history, sociology, and diplomacy — a remarkable and excellent output. 
In addition to this, his wellknown Revista de Derecho, Historia y Letras, 
which has been published for thirty-two years with the greatest of 
punctuality, contains essays of importance written by him, political 
notes on domestic and foreign policy, excellent bibliographical material, 
and reviews of all books received by the Revista. — Manoel de. 
Oliveika Lima. 



